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ST. PAUL’S CONVERSION. 


In the first introduction of Christianity, its pro- 
gress was much retarded by opposers. On ac- 
count of its purity and the benevolence of its na- 
ture, the proud and persecuting spirit of many a 
Jew was aroused against it; for it was in direct 
contradiction to what the hard-hearted multitude 
believed and wished to cherish; even a stubborn 
will and a wicked heart. 

Among its most violent opposers, it is remarka- 
ble that we find Saul of Tarsus, who afterwards 
became one of its most zealous and effectual advo- 
cates. The history of this man is so singular, 
that we will just sketch it; although a volume 
might be written upon this remarkable personage. 

Saul, the first name by which we find him called, 
was born of Jewish parents, a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews. He probably derived this name from 
the Hebrew language, where Shaul or Saul, 
means asked or begged. It is probable that his 
‘parents had addressed fervent petitions to God in 
his behalf, as was sometimes the case of certain 
people who desired special favor to be shown their 
children. As he was born in Tarsus, he was of 
course a free Roman citizen—hence his parents 
would naturally give him some name borrowed 
from the Latin tongue and Paulus, which signifies 
little, might indicate that when young he was a 
diminutive child. It is probable that he was al- 
ways small in stature, for he himself says, that 
his bodily presence was weak. 

His parents sent him to Jerusalem to study law 
under the guidance of Gamaliel, a celebrated doc- 
tor of that age. He made very rapid progress in 
his studies and was blameless in his deportment 
among men; but being very full of zeal and de- 
sirous that the Mosaic law should be preserved, 
he was led to indulge in the most violent persecu- 
tions of Jesus Christ, and all his followers. No 
matter how saint-like the man, if he were but a 
follower and believer in Christianity, he accounted 
it no harm to suffer his bad passions to put him to 
death. He entered houses, forcibly seized men, 
women and children, and put themin prison. He 
caused those to be beaten who believed in Jesus 
Christ, and compelled them to blaspheme the 
name of their Lord and Master. But his career 
of wickedness did not end here. He received 
authority from the High Priest and the chief 
Jews of Damascus to bring with him to Jerusalem 
allthe Christians he could find there. He de- 
parted for this purpose full of a murderous spirit, 
and of threats with a desire to bring to strict ac- 
count every Christian whom he could find. He 
bent his course toward Damascus where he was 
suddenly arrested in his folly. It was about noon. 
Paul and his company were probably concerting 
upon the best means of punishing those whom 





heaven.—The splendor of which, struck them to | dence of final success, which prudent resolutions 
the ground, and Saul heard a voice from heaven | inspire in those who feel that they have perseve- 
saying tohim, ‘‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou | rance enough to adhere tothem. ‘Thus they be- 
me??? Saul answered, *‘ Who art thou, Lord?” ‘gan the world. 


The Lord replied, ‘I am Jesus of Nazareth, | 


cus, where he would learn his will concerning him. | 
The brightness of the vision deprived Saul of) 
sight. His companions therefore led him to Da- 
mascus, where he continued three days unable to 

see, or to take nourishment. On the third day, 
however, the Lord commanded Ananias, a disci- | 
ple, to find him out and heal him of his blindness. 
After this he was thoroughly convinced of vg 
wicked course, was baptized, and continued to 

preach and prove those very things concerning 

Jesus Christ, which he originally set out to over- 

throw. 

The character of Paul in all respects is that of 
a very extraordinary man. No longer a persecu- 

tor, he now yielded to the most severe persecu- 

tions from others, devoting himself to the cause of 
his master. He met them in perils by land and 

by sea, in daily exposures to death in all variety 

of forms; but his irrepressible ardour knew no 
halting or turning back. Onward he went un- 
wearied and undismayed—his only hope in the 
Lord, his only business to spread the glad tidings 
of a Saviour’s love; his only object to save im- 
mortal souls, and his only prize a crown of glory 
beyond the skies. 

Thus we see what a rightly directed zeal can 
accomplish, and how dangerous the indulgence of 
bad passions, whose only aim is to subvert the 
dictates of conscience and Christian character— 
while a judicious use of these very means may be 
turned to the immortal interests of thousands of 


our race as was,that of the great apostle. 
[Juvenile Repository. 











NARRATIVE. 








THE HAPPY MATCH. 

‘*Now,’’ said Harry Hemphill to his young 
wife, when they went to housekeeping, ‘‘it is 
my business to bring money into the house, and 
yours to see that none goes foolishly out of it.” 
This was the agreement with which they set for- 
ward in the world. He chose her, first, because 
he loved her, and in the second place, because he 
knew she was sensible, economical and industri- 
ous—just the reasons which influence a sensible 
man in his choice‘now. And he thought it best 
that each should have a distinct sphere of action. 
Their interests were one and indivisible—conse- 
quently, each had the same motives to act well 
the allotted part. His business called for his 
whole attention; he wished, therefore, to pursue 
it undistracted by other cares—for himself, he 
looked for happiness only at home; there he ex- 
pected a supply for all his wants, and he was of 
course not disposed to spend any thing abroad, in 
pursuit of what he thought every reasonable man 
ought to look for in the bosom of his own family. 
Her duties being all domestic, she was able to 
compass them the better by turning her whole at- 
tention to them. Her husband’s business doin 
habits—his temperate and correct life, had all the 
power of example, increasing her esteem, and 
doubling her anxiety to deserve his: 

They married without waiting to get rich—they 
neither distrusted Providence nor each other.— 








they were pursuing, when suddenly they found 
themselves encompassed by a great light from 








With little besides health, and a disposition to im- 
prove it, they nevertheless had that strong confi- 


whom thou persecutest.” In great terror, Saul | that that home should have attractions. Harry 
now enquired, ‘‘ Lord what is it that thou wouldst Hemphill’s had. There he sought repose after 
have me to do?” Jesus bade him go to Damas- | the toil and wearisomeness of the day, and there he 





















































To attach a man to his home, it is necessary 


found it. When perplexed and low spirited, he 
retired thither,-and amid the soothing influence of 
its quiet and peaceful shades, he forgot the heart- 
lessness of the world, and all the wrongs of men. 
When things went ill with him, he found always 
a solace in the sunshine of affection, that in the 
domestic circle beamed upon him, and dispelled 
every cloud from his brow. However others 
treated him, there was all kindness, confidence, 
and affection; if others deceived him, and hypoc- 
risy, with its shameless face, smiled on him to de- 
lude and injure him, there all was sincerity—that 
sincerity of the heart which makes amends for suf- 
fering, and wins the troubled spirit from misan- 
thropy. 

Nothing so directly tends to make a good wife, 
a good housekeeper, a good domestic economist, 
as that kindness on the part of the husband which 
speaks the language of approbation, and that care- 
ful and well-directed industry which thrives and 
gives strong promise that her care and prudence 
will have a favorable issue. And Mary Hemphill 
had this token and this assurance. 

Harry devoted himself to business with steady 
purpose and untiring zeal: he obtained credit by 
his plain and honest dealing—custom by his faith- 
ful punctuality and constant care—friends by his 
obliging deportment and accommodating disposi- 
tion. Ele gained the reputation of being the best 
workman in the village; none were ever deceived 
who trusted to his word. He always drove his 
business a little beforehand; for, he said, ‘‘ things 
go better when the cart gets before the horse.’ 
I noticed once a little incident which illustrated 
his character: A thrifty old farmer was accosted 
in the road at the end of the village by a young= 
ster who was making a great dash in business, 
and who wanted to borrow a few hundred dollars. 
The wily old man was perfectly ignorant where it | 
could be had, and slided off from him as soon as 
he could. He rode directly down to Hemphill, 
and told him he had a few hundred dollars to loan, 
and wished he would take it; the payments should 
be easy—just such as would suit. Indeed, re- 
plied Harry, you have come to a bad market—I 
have a little cash to spare myself, and have been 
looking round these two weeks for a good oppor- 
tunity of putting it out. 

While Harry was prespering in his business, alk 
went like clock-work at home; the family expen- 
ditures were carefully made—not a farthing was 
wasted, not a scrap lost—the furniture was all 
neat and useful, rather than ornamental—the table 
plain, frugal, but wholesome and well-spread— 
little went either to the seamstress or the tailor— 
no extravagance in dress, no costly company 
keeping, no useless waste of time in careless vig- 
iting, and yet the whole neighborhood praised 
Mary Hemphill, and loved her; she was kind 
without dissipation—and while few people lived 
more comfortably, none lived more economically. 

The results of such management can never dis- 
appoint the expectations to which it looks. Even 
the angry frown of misfortune is almost put at de- 
fiance. Advantage-ground is soon gained, which 
the storm seldom reaches. And the full reward 
comes in the proper time, to crown the meed of 
lives thus spent. 
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The music of Harry’s tools was in full play on 
the morning that I left the village for a distant 
Fesidence. It was not yet sunrise. And as the 
coach bore me rapidly past the cool and quiet resi- 
dence of the villager, 1 saw the door was open, 
and the breakfast smoking onthe table. Mary in 
her neat morning dress and white apron, blooming 
in health and loveliness, was busy, amid her 
household affairs; and a stranger who chanced to 
be my fellow-passenger to the city, observed it, 
and said, ‘‘ there is a thriving family, my word for 
it.” Andhespoke well. There are certain signs 
always perceptible about those who are working 
things right, that cannot be mistaken by the most 
casual observer. 

On my return to Alesbury, many years after- 
wards, I noticed a beautiful country residence on 
the banks of the river, surrounded by all the ele- 
gance of wealth and taste. Richly cultivated 
fields stretched themselves out on every side as 
far as the eye could reach—and flocks and herds 
were scattered in every direction. It was a splen- 
did scene; the sun was just setting behind the 
western hills, and while a group of neatly-dressed 
children sported on the adjacent school-house 
green, the mellow notes of the flute mingled with 
their noisy mirth. ‘‘ There,”’ said an old friend, 
** lives Harry Hemphill—that is his farm—those 
are his catthe—here is his school-house, and these 
his own and some orphan children of his adoption, 
which he educates at his own expense—having 
made a noble fortune by his industry and pru- 
dence, he spends his large income in deeds of 
charity, and he and Mary mutually give each 
other*the credit of doing this.” 

My heart expanded then—it expands still when 
I think of them—and I pen their simple history 
in the hope, that as it is entirely imitable, some 
who read it will attempt to imitate it. 











BENEVOLENCE. 


THE REWARD OF BENEVOLENCE, 

Being engaged in a public agency during the 
winter of 1824—25, I happened to arrive at the 
town of Athens, N. Y., a few hours before the 
stage was ready that was to take me to Catskill. 
I determined to spend the intermediate time in 
‘ visiting Elder M , of the city of Hudson, 
on the opposite side of the river. It being early 
in the spring, andthe navigation of the river much 
Mhpeded by floating ice, I crossed in a barge with 
some fifteen or twenty passengers. Among them, 
I noticed im particular, a young man of about 
twenty-one 6r two years of age, of a very prepos- 
sessing countenance, though pale and emaciated, 
like one just recovering from a long and painful 
illness. He also appeared abstracted and thought- 
ful, insomuch that I could hardly refrain from in- 
quiring the cause of his dejection. Fearful, how- 
ever, of being thought inquisitive, I forbore to 
question him, though my eyes were fixed as with 
a kind of intent upon his movements. On reach- 
ing the opposite side of the river, as I was taking 

me change from my pocket to pay the ferry- 
than, I accidentally dropt a twenty-five cent piece 
upon the pier, which falling into the aperture be- 
tween two planks disappeared, and I supposed it 
to be lost. A thought, however, immediately 
crossed my mind, that if I found it again, I would 
bestow it upon the first object of charity that came 
in my way. I accordingly applied a stick to the 
aperture and raised it, and while still holding it 
between my fingers, I saw the young man before 
mentioned shake from his purse a sixpenny-bit 
which he offered the ferryman, to pay his passage. 

‘‘This is not enough,” said the ferryman: 
** We charge a shilling for foot passengers at this 
season.” ‘‘Itis all I have,” said the young man, 
in a suppressed tone of voice, ‘‘and I have 
brought this forty miles, expressly for the purpose 
of paying my passage.”’ 

‘44 Very well,” said the ferryman, and the youn 
ynan turned away. Still holding the piece in my 
hand I thought to myself, this, now, is the objec: 
ef charity: and following him a little out of the 














crowd, I inquired of him whether he was destitute 
of money? 

‘*I am,”’ he answered, ‘‘ though I wish not to 
trouble others with my wants, if 1 can help it. J 
went into the western country for the purpose of 
purchasing land, last autumn. and after paying 
out my money, was taken ill with a fever, by 
which I have been confined for several months.”’ 
‘** Three days ago,” he continued, ‘‘I sat out to 
return, and am now within a day’s journey of 
home, which I hope to reach to-day: though to 
own the truth, I have eaten nothing since yester- 
day morning.”’ I put the piece of money in his 
hand, when turning to thank me, he burst into 
tears and we parted. 

I then went to the house of Mr. M - 
where | had been but a few moments, when one 
of the members of his church came in to inform 
him that a female of his congregation, who had re- 
cently lost her husband, was in a suffering cendi- 
tion, and requesting his influence in raising a lit- 
tle sum to alleviate her necessities. 

Mr. M. went to his desk, and taking out a five 
dollar note, handed it to the person, saying, ‘‘ Take 
this and carry it to her, and tell her that I am en- 
gaged to-day, but to-morrow I will do something 
more effectual.” 

‘* And you would have me give you credit for 
this,’’ said he, ‘‘ onthe treasurer’s book?” ‘‘ No,” 
said Mr. M., ‘‘I will charge it to the Lord, who 
has ever been to me a good paymaster.” From 
this remark our conversation turned on deeds of 
charity, and Mr. M. maintained that he had never 
in his life performed a deed of charity for which 
he had not received at least four fold from some 
unexpected source. 

‘*That may be,” said I, ‘‘still the promised 
reward ought not to be our ruling motive.” 
‘*True,” said Mr. M., ‘still, as our Heavenly 
Father has held up the promise of a reward, to 
stimulate us to deeds of charity, it is only an act 
of faith in us to look to him for the performance of 
his promise.” 

I then related to him the circumstance already 
mentioned, of dropping the piece of money, and 
of meeting so soon a deserving object of charity. 
‘Tt was,” said Mr. M., ‘‘a providential occur- 
rence. There was a fellow creature in distress, 
and you were the means by which Jehovah chose 
to bring about his promise. There was a provi- 
dence in your dropping the piece of money, as 
much as in those thoughts coming into your mind. 
It was Providence also who put it into your heart 
to bestow this little sum upon him. Now care- 
fully observe the dealings of Providence for a few 
days to come, and see whether you do not receive 
at least four times the amount from some unex- 
pected source.” 

This was on Thursday morning, ard during 
the day I set out for New York. On Saturday 
following I went on board of a sloop, bound as I 
supposed for Albany; but after getting under way, 
I found I had made a mistake, and had gone 
aboard of a sloop belonging to Mount Pleasant. 
I was not aware when I went on shore that there 
were any people in the place of the religious de- 
nomination to which I belonged. At any rate, I 
determined to spend the coming Sabbath at this 
place, and after making myself known, was intro- 
duced to one of the deacons of B church, 
by whom I was very hospitably entertained. I 
was invited to preach a part of the day, though 
their pastor was at home; and considered myself 
well paid for my poor services with the kind and 
hospitable treatment that I received. But on 
taking my leave of the interesting family with 
whom I had stopped, deacon M , on shak- 
ing hands with me as we parted, dropt something 
into my hand. I thanked him, and when a few 
rods from the house looked at my present and 
found it to be a five dollar note. This, thought I, 
is the promised reward mentioned by Mr. M.; 
and on my way up the river I called on him again, 
and related to him the circumstance. He smiled 

















as he replied, ‘‘ You will now, I trust, believe me 
when [ tell you that God is a good paymaster, 


when he promises;”’ and then taking from his 


pocket book a hundred dollar bill, said, ‘‘ This I 
received yesterday inclosed in a letter from a lady 
in Philadelphia, as a parting present, being about 
to sail for England; so you see I have been as 
richly paid for my five dollars as you were for 
your twenty-five cents.” [Baptist Repository. 








RELIGION. 











THE WALK. 

‘*Good morning, my love,” said Mrs. P. to 
her little daughter, six years of ago, ‘‘ would you 
not like to walk with me this morning?” ‘* Thank 
you, mamma,” replied Emma, ‘‘J should be hap- 
py to accompany you.” The sun was just rising, 
when Mrs. P. and Emma commenced their walk. 
The way lay through a beautiful grove, adorned 
with the earliest flowers of spring, which, covered 
with the morning dew, spangled in the sun, and 
looked as if strewed with the choicest diamonds. 
They had not proceeded far, when Emma, sud- 
denly stooping to pluck a violet, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh 
mamma! did you ever see such a lovely flower? 
how smooth the leaves are! and of such a delicate 
hue! and how fragrantthe odor! Indeed, mamma, 
it seems to me, I never before saw such a sweet 
little flower!” ‘‘It is truly, my dear, a very 
pretty flower; do you know Emma, who made this 
pretty violet??? ‘‘ Yes, mamma, it was God.” 
**Do you not think God must be very wise to 
make such a pretty flower? See how nicely every 
part is adjusted, how regularly the leaves are 
placed around the stem; and even this stem which 
exhibits less of beauty than the flower it supports, 
is no Jess useful. Perhaps, Emma, you may not 
exactly understand how this stem can be of ad- 
vantage to the violet, in any other way than by 
supporting it, and I will tell you. God who eaus- 
ed this little flower to grow, provided also for its 
support, Rain, you are aware, is very necessary 
in Order that the flowers may flourish. When 
God causes the gentle showers to descend, the 
moisture passes into the earth, and the small roots 
absorb this moisture from the earth, and it passes 
upward through the stem, thence into the delicate 
leaves, and thus affords them nourishment. God 
in this manner evinces his care for the little flow- 
ers. But, my love, God cares much more for you. 
He has given you kind friends, who provide for 
all your wants, and when you are ill, tenderly 
soothe your sorrows and relieve your pains. Yes, 
Emma, you ought to love God, who is so good, 
and every day thank him for his kindness toward 
you. And when you walk among the pretty flow- 
ers, and see how nicely they are made, you must 
think it was God who made them thus beautiful; 
and if God made a little flower so lovely, think 
how much more lovely he must be himself. And 
when we walk again, I will tell you more about 


this sweet little violet, and God who made it.” 
(Sabbath School Treasury. 








MORALITY. 





EFFECTS OF ATTENDING A BALL. 


A few days ago, I dined with a distinguished 
Baptist minister, in the city of 








stant returned from visiting. 

Nearly five years ago, Miss , then being 
15 years of age, was awakened under his minis- 
try, and became, as she supposed, truly desirous 
of eternal life. She sought the advice of Chris- 
tians, loved their company, and eagerly frequented 
the house of God. Her relations saw the change 
with deep regret, and used every means to divert 
her attention. After a while sie was invited toa 
ball, but utterly refused to attend. By much per- 
suasion of her relations, and some authority, she 
was at length reluctantly induced to go. While 
there, such a strange horror seized her, as she 
could not describe. The sin of having come, 1B 
absolute violation of her own conscience, appalled 
her. She resolved to go instantly home, and in 











, who related ., 
the case of a young lady, whom he had. that im .. 
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better. 


her mind. 


bed.” 


any gleam of hope. 


to retire. 


him at all. 


her chamber prostrate herself before God, and re- 
new her self-dedication. 
she could make an unreserved surrender of her- 
self to Christ, and felt all that helplessness of guilt, 
which taught her there was no other refuge. 
resolutely made known her intention, and essayed 
Her friends no sooner perceived her 
intention, than they came round her, told her how 
it would look, what talk it would make, &c. &c. 
The struggle in her bosom was terrible. 
length she concluded to remain, and afterward 
was further induced to partake of the festivities. 
From that hour, her serious impressions departed. 
She returned home, and retired without prayer. 
She entered no more the sanctuary she had loved, 
and where the rousing doctrines had drawn her to 
reflection. 
house, as she said she had often done, just to 
catch a glimpse of him, she was averse to seeing 
Her gaicty gradually returned, and 
her friends were gratified in her restoration to 
previous habits. 

Years thus rolled on. 


Instead of walking round the Pastor 


Then she sent for this minister. 


she is living or dead, I have not learned. 


Q.ye awakened sinners, beware of tamperi 
with conscience, and grieving the Spirit of God. 
While endeavoring to suppress conviction, you 
may be sealing, as she probably did, your eternal 


fate. 


O ye parents and friends, tremble, lest by your 
ill-timed solicitations, you bear off to scenes of 
amusement the trembling inquirer! 
to be the murderer of a soul! 

August, 1834. 


H. M. 
[S. S. Treasury. 


She now felt happy that 


She 


At 


*s 


A few weeks since, this 
accomplished and interesting girl was taken ill. 
She grew worse, and still worse, till death became 
inevitable. 
found her distracted with apprehension. 
quently he found her mind altered, but not for the 
Dreadful despair had full possession of 
She listened attentively one day, while 
he pourtrayed the fulness and efficacy of divine 
grace, the freedom with which sinners are invited 
to come, &c.; and after almost exhausting the 
topics of instruction and encouragement, he asked 
her how the subject appeared to her now. 
only reply was, ‘‘I am a guilty sinner, on a dying 
And thus he left her, without seeming to 
have made the least impression by all his effort.s 
Thus hopelessly did each visit result. 
I left that city, she was sinking rapidly, without 
Her answer then to the 
question, ‘* How do you feel now?” was ‘‘ I feel 
that Iam a guilty rebel, going to hell.” 


He 
Subse- 


Her 
The day 
Whether 


ng 


How awful 


“QO, no; T shall not;”’ he replied. 

stone upon his aunt’s head! 
How was he frightened! 

done. 


fusely. 
for the stone was large. 


more stones. 


cumstance without pain. 
4. Throwing among domestic animals. 


many years afterwards. 
his fellow beings to danger. 


almost as bad. He was at last cured of this habit 
too, but it was ina very painful manner. 


leg of a little lamb, and broke it! 

What now could be done? 
and even tears could not mend it. 
his parents say? What the neighbors? 


stant. 


parents, own the truth, and see what could be done 


his arms, to reach his home. 


the limb. 
finally the bone grew together. 
deal better than no leg at all. 


—of his bad habit. 


vain, especially by boys that throw stones. 
[Parley’s Magazine. 


But they had} could. 
not gone five rods further, before down came 8! 


But the work was 
A wound of considerable size was made 
in the skin and flesh of the head; and it bled pro- 
It is a wonder the skull was not broken, 
The lady recovered of 
the wound in a few days; but William threw no 
To this day, though thirty years 
have passed, he says he cannot think of the cir- 


I said 
William threw no more stones; I mean not for 
Nor do I know that he 
ever threw any more in such a way as to expose 
But he had a habit 
of throwing them at cattle, sheep, and other do- 
mestic animals, when driving them, which was 


He was driving a flock of sheep, one day, and 
meeting with a little difficulty of making them go | —-——-— 
in the exact direction which he intended, he threw 
a stone among them. Down it came, and hit the 


Sorrow, and regret, 
What would 
A thou- 
sand thoughts rushed through his mind in an in- 
He was tempted to conceal the deed in 
some way. But he yielded to the voice of con- 
science, and determined to carry the lamb to his 


For two long miles he carried the poor lamb in 
His parents seeing 
him penitent, forgave him, but imposed upon him 
the just task of mending or endeavoring to mend 
It was fastened up with splinters, kept 
tolerably quiet a few days or afew weeks, and 
The leg was 


somewhat crooked, it is truc, but it was a great 


William was now curecd—and cured effectually 
I hope these stories of things 
which I have seen and known, will not be read in 


His master told some of our party that 
he was of great use to him, and that, if necessary, 
he could do many things. For instance, if a child 
were to fall into the water, he could save it; or 
bring to the shore a drowning man. 

I am inclined to think, my little reader, that 
you would like such a dog as this as well as my- 
self. But may you not learn something from him? 
It may be that you are idle, and rather than have 
any employment would be glad to do nothing; or 
that, when you have but a little to do, you do it 
very carelessly; or that you dislike whatever gives 
you even a little trouble; or that you look ill- 
tempered and cross when you do what you are 
told. Now, whenever you are inclined to do so 
again, think of this dog. I never saw one more 
disposed to be active, nor one with a better tem- 
pered face; and if you and I should ever meet 
near the beach where I saw him, I will show you 
»| him if I can. [London Teacher's Offering. 











EDITORIAL. 


LARCENY. ° 

What is Larceny? What is ils punishment? 

Larceny is the legal name for stealing, or the name 
by which it is called in the Law. Stealing articles of 
small value is called Petty Larceny. It is usually 
punished by confinement at hard labor, in the House 
of Correction; or if there is a !arge amount of proper- 
ty stolen, or if the prisoner has been punished for that 
or ‘other crimes before, he is sometimes sentenced to 
-| the State Prison for several years. 

Every person has a right to keep the money or 
property which they earn by their own industry, and 
no one has a right to take it from them secretly or by 
violence; even little children say to each other ‘* This 
is my plaything, my Ma gave it to me: you shan‘t 
have it.” Every person’s conscience tells them it is 
wrong to take any thing that belongstoanother. It is 
a good law therefore, which punishes this crime, and 
thereby enable us to keep and enjoy what belongs to us. 

** Stop Thief! Stop Thief!’ was one evening lately 
cried aloud in Washington street. This caused the 
people in the street to look and see who was running. 








It was a young man named Lewis Cass. He had run 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








but a short distance before he was stopped, for every 





NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 
Don’t you love a dog? 
Newfoundland race. 








THE NURSERY. 








1. Throwing stones for sport. 
if practised in some field or by-place, carefully, is 
much better than throwing shot or bullets;—I 
mean shooting. Especially do I dislike shooting 
at living animals, merely for sport.—But I don’t 
like even throwing stones for sport. Accidents 


often occur. Better throw or kick a ball; far 


better. 


2, Throwing at old buildings. 
allows himself in throwing at old buildings which 
ate ‘known to be uninhabited and good for noth- 
wg, will soon venture where there is not so much 
certainty, and before long he will unthinkingly, 
perhaps, throw at a good building or at least at 
some barn or out house, and may produce injury. 
Or if he should chance to be near some old State 

ouse, or school house that he had heard some 
one say ought to be moved, or burnt up, and a 
gang of villainous fellows should undertake to de- 
molish the windows for a trick, it is ten to one but 
he would join them. Avoid then the first throws. 
hey may lead gradually, step by step, to serious 


mischief, 


3. Thowing at random, The day that William 


THROWING STONES, 


vas five years old, he took a walk with his aunt. 


danger, 


@ was disposed to amuse himself by throwing 
stones. She warned him of his folly, and her own 


** You will hit me, next;” she observed, 


This, it is true 


The boy who 


from the interior of the country to the sea-coast. 


three hundred weight of wood, with apparent ease, 
for several miles. 
able to their owners as their strength; for they 


driver. As soon as they are relieved of their load 
at the proper place, they return in the same order 
to the woods from whence they were despatched, 
where their labors are commonly rewarded with a 
meal of dried fish. I was much pleased with a 
dog of this kind which I saw, a few weeks ago, 
on the beach at Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight. 
As I looked at him, I thought if he could speak, 
he would say, ‘‘Give me something todo!” He 
often seemed on the watch for some passer-by 
who would notice him, and throw a stick into the 
sea, that he might bring it out. And when he 


the friend he had gained, and then take it up and 
put it down, or turn it over and over again, look- 
ing at his face so solicitously, and saying as well 
as he could—I am sure any one might understand 
him—*‘ Do throw it in, if you please, once more.”’ 
A little effort was not enough for him. No! he 
did not like the stick to be thrown in only a short 
distance, he liked it to go far, and some exertion 
to be necessary, in bringing ittoland. But while 
he loved this sport, he loved to do whatever he 








I do, especially the 
Their great strength and 
docility, it is said, render them very useful to the 
inhabitants of several parts of that island, who 
employ them in bringing down wood on sledges, 
Four of them yoked to a sledge are able to draw 
Their teachableness is as valu- 


frequently go through their services without a 


was so far pleased, he would lay it at the feet of 


body was ready to help catch him. It appeared that 
he went into a store where a boy was attending, and 
while the boy’s back was turned, the young man took 
a pair of pistols and attempted to run away with them. 
But a very few minutes passed, however, between bis 
yielding to a temptation, and his being locked in a dis- 
mal prison as a Thief. 

A few months ago, a boy offered a hundred dollar 
bill to pay for a small article whieh he wanted for 
himself. ‘The shop keeper suspected the boy did not 
come ‘honestly by so large a bill. He stopped him— 
and upon inquiry, it appeared that the bey had stolen 
a letter from the Post Office, which contained several 
hundred dollars. ‘Chus his wickedness was soon de- 
tected, and he was imprisoned and punished accord- 
ing to Law. 

A few years ago, a servant girl said to her mistress, 
‘** Ma’am, I am going away now, as soon asI get my 
bundle of clothes.” She went upstairs, and while she 
was gone, a gentleman who lodged in the house said 
to the lady, “I have lost ten silver dollars, which 
some one has taken out of my trunk.” ‘The Lady 

answered, ‘‘ I know not who could have taken it, un- 
less it be our girl, who is just going away.” When 

the girl came down she was charged with taking the 

money. She declared she had not taken it, and said 

they might search her bundle. ‘* What is that you 

have in your hand?” “It is my glove.” ‘* Let me 

see it.” She was very unwilling to give it up—but 

this glove contained the very money that was lost. 

Her dress was then examined, and a number of smalt 

articles of clothing were found about her which she 

had stolen. She was sent to prison—confessed her 
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Youth’s Companion. 
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crime—and was sentenced to the House of Correction- 

Cases like these often occur in Boston where there 
arego many people who are too lazy to work, and 
who try to support themselves by stealing from others 
what they have honestly earned. But such wicked- 
ness is soon followed by severe suffering in prison, 


a pious lady teaching school in the neighborhood, who 
after much consultation concluded to commence a 
Sabbath School in her own school-room. No man 
however could be found who would assist her, as su- 
perintendent or teacher, and only one or two ladies; 
and they had no library, and no means of getting one. 


























































































accompanied with hard labor, for which they get noth- 
ing, except just enough of the poorest food to keep 
them alive. It is very seldom that such crimes escape 
being immediately detected and punished. 

Boys in the country sometimes allow themselves to 
take fruit or melons belonging to their neighbors—in 
the city they are too often known to take various 
little things which they see exposed—but this is steal- 
ing, and if the practice is not checked, it will lead to 
greater crimes. 

We hope our young readers are determined to re- 
sist every temptation to dishonesty—and that they will 
never allow themselves to do any thing which Con- 
science tells them is wrong. If any one does not know 
how Conscience speaks, a fact which occurred up- 
wards of forty years ago, will explain it. A little boy 
was senton anerrand. While he waited for an an- 
swer, he saw a piece of black ribbon laying before 
him; the thought came into his mind, ‘I will take 
that ribbon; nobody will know it.” Immediately an- 
other thought said, ‘It isnot mine—I have no right 
to take it.” He resisted the temptation and left the 
ribbon. If he had taken it, and disregarded this warn- 
ing of conscience, it might have been the first step in 
a course of thieving which would have carried him to 
prison. Buta recollection of the circumstance even 
now, when he is upwards of fifty years old, affords 

him satisfaction, and enables him confidently to recom- 








some of the New England Sabbath Schools, and that 


I told them I would make known their situation to 


I thought the New England children would promise 
them a library. As I was visiting a Sabbath School a 
few weeks since, half a day’s ride from this place, I de- 
scribed their condition to the children, without asking 
them to give any thing; but this week they have sent 
me eight dollars to procure a library for that far dis- 
tant school. I cannot doubt that the Lord will bless 
that Sabbath School, for the deep interest they have 
taken in the welfare of strangers, and that the hearts 
of these dear children in the Great Valley, will be fill- 
ed with gladness at so rich a present from their New 
England friends. Now, my dear children, there are 
hundreds of Sabbath Schools in the west similarly 
situated to this. Would you not like to imitate the 
Sabbath School of A., in doing something for them? 
{ will tell you what one of my scholars in the Sabbath 
School did several years since. She wrote a note to 
the Superintendent, inquiring if the cent contribution 
could not be adopted in that school. The consequence 
was, the cent contribution was commenced soon after; 
and has been continued ever since, and I suppose they 
have raised more than a hundred dollars. Children, 
can you now go and do likewise? If all the Sabbath 
School children in the United States should contribute 
one cent a month, it would support a hundred mission- 
aries, or it would very soon supply the whole Valley 





mend the same course to others. The Bible says that 
** The ways of transgressors are hard,” and that the 
** Ways of Wisdom, (Religion) are pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.” 


INCIDENTS IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
LETTER Ul. 

Anpvover Tueo. Sem. Oct. 22d, 1834. 
Dear Cuitpren,—Those of you who read my let- 
ter last week, will recollect I promised to give you the 
history of another Sabbath, spent about twelves miles 
distant from F., the place about which I told you in 
that letter. 
Our meeting in the morning was at a place called 
Pleasant-Grove, in a private log house, asthe floor of 
the meetinghouse, (which was also built of logs) was 
taken up. I speak of this meeting only to tell you, 
that some of the people came ten miles. People in 
the Valley of the Mississippi often are obliged to travel 
much farther than that, to get to meeting. I saw one 
man at meeting in Alabama, who came twenty-five 
miles. He said he had not heard a sermon for twelve 
months. He came in part to invite the minister to go 
and preach where he lived; but the minister could not 
go. At five o’clock we had another meeting in a 
neighborhood four or five miles from Pleasant-Grove. 
Some pious ladies two years ago, had tried to establish 
a Sabbath School in this place; but the Campbelites, 
many of whom resided there, said there should not be 
a Sabbath School. So after many fruitless attempts, 
they were obliged to give it up. 
The Campbelites are a sect of Christians, so called, 
because they are the followers of a Mr. Campbell. 
Their ministers teach, that if a person believes there 
is such a person as Jesus Christ, who came into the 
world to save sinners, just as we believe there was 


of the Mississippi with libraries. 
With kind regard, Yours &c. 


MISCELL 


SEDGWICK. 











c. AN Y. 





The Dying Christian Father. 

How truly delightful are the consolations of a good 
man in the prospect of death. A relation said one day 
to the late Rev. W. Day, of Bristol. ‘It is a comfort 





whom he had often observed at the preaching, turned 
about and said, ‘Well, «child, God hath said, ‘1 love 
them that love me, and they that seek me early shalij 
find me.”? Hesaid no more, and Adam pondered 
these words in his heart; and thus reasoned on them, 
*W hat does he mean by “ they that seek me early?” [ 
rise early, and my first work is prayer—is that what is 
meant? No, itis they who seek God early in Jife— 
when they are young: then, thus I seek, and thus I 
will seek the Lord. He said also, ‘* they shall find 
me:” others, perhaps, may seek and not find; but 
God says to the young ‘they sHaxuy find.”’ This 
gave him greatencouragement. Other preachers took 
no notice of him; probably supposing that one so young, 
could not be expected to have much concern for his 
soul. Experience, however, has indisputably shown, 
that the true light that lighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world, shines often very powerfully on infant 
minds: and that we cannot be too attentive to their 
cultivation, and that the best fruits may he expected 
from a careful management of such soils. 





Astonishing Memory. 

The following story, though almost incredible, is 
found in the English papers. 

There is still living, at Stirling, a blind old beggar 
known to all the country round by the name of Blind 
Alick, who possesses 2 memory -of almost incredible 
strength. It was observed with astonishment, that 
when he was a man, and obliged, by the death of his 
parents, to gain a livelihood by begging through the 
streets of his native town of Stirling, he knew the whole 
of the Bible, both Old and New Testaments, by heart! 
from which you may repeat any passage, and he will 
tell you the chapter and verse, or you may tell him the 
chapter and verse, and he will repeat to you the pas- 
sage, word for word. Not long since a gentleman, to 
puzzle him, read, witha slight verbal alteration, a 
verse of the Bible. Alick hesitated a moment, and 
then told where it was to be found, but said it had not 
been correctly delivered; he then gave it as it stood in 
the book, correcting the slight error that had been pur- 
posely introduced. The gentleman then asked him 
for the nintieth verse of the seventh chapter of Num- 
bers. Alick was again puzzled for a moment, but then 
said hastily, ‘* You are fooling me, sirs! there is no 
such verse—that chapter has only eighty-nine verses.” 
Several other experiments of the sort were tried upon 
him, with the same success. He has often heen ques- 
tioned the day after any particular sermon or speech; 
and his examiners have invariably found, that, had 
their patience allowed, Blind Alick would have given 











to you to see your children round you.” ‘Yes, he 


of his vision, “‘it is. It would be more so if I could 
see them. ButIcan only see one now and another 
then.” ‘You can, however, see Jesus with an eye of 
faith??? His countenance kindled with a smile of joy, 
and clasping his hands, he exclaimed with a loud voice, 
‘-He is my great, my only object; oh my God! my por- 
tion! my all! Blessed be thy name, thou hast said un- 
to me, “Thou art mine.?”” Then with much energy 
he added, ‘The Bible is nothing to me, but as it re- 
veals to my soul a covenant Jehovah, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. There I see perfection. When I look 
at man—when I look at myself, I see nothing but vile- 
ness,—a rent here, achasm there. It would drive me 
to despair. But when I look at Jehovah, I am comfort- 
ed; Oh when,”’—he wept profusely—when shall I be- 
hold him as he is, and cast myself athis feet. He has 
afforded me a pledge of this beyond all your imagina- 
tion can conceive. I have seen him rising before me 
in all the majesty of the Godhead. The world has 
shown me its favors, and has taken them away again. 
I have enjoyed many tokens of the loving kindness of 
my God, and I have at other times been stripped of 
what I most valued. But oh! my God, my Redeemer, 
thou hast never failed me.’? Thenstretching out his 
hands to his family around his bed he cried, ‘*O Lord, 
shine forth, shine forth in thy glory upon these dear 
ones! Thou wilt never leave them—Thou wilt never 
forsake them.” It was an affecting scene. It was the 
patriarch standing on the threshold of heaven, looking 
hack to bless his family, looking forward, and earnest- 
ly longing to take hig last step.” [London Revivalist. 





A Word in Season. 








once such a man as Washington, and that he was the 
father of his country; they teach that if a person be- 
lieves in Christ in this way, and is baptized, he will 
certainly be saved. But the Bible says you know, 
that, ‘with the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness”?—and Phillip told the Eunuch, ‘If thou be- 
lievest with a’. e heart, thou mayest be baptized.’ 


The following anecdote is related in the life of the 
late Dr. Adam Clarke: 

Mr. Rutherford was accustomed to come to the par- 
ish of Agherton, where A. C.’s father resided, and to 
preach in different places. Adam heard him every- 
where; and in returning from the places of preaching 
was in the habit of walking behind him, and took de- 
light in literally treading in his steps: this was before 





The children the: : had heard of the Sabbath School, 
but not one of tlic: had ever been to one. 


There was 


answered, with an allusion to the occasional dimness 








them the sermon or speech over again. 





66 As Cold as Greenland.” 


‘* T wish it was as cold as Greenland,” said Sophrona, 
as she wiped the sweat from her face, one hot July 
day; ‘‘ oh, how I wish it was as cold as Greenland!” 
What a wish that is, Sophrona! said Mr. Andrews. 
Have you thought seriously what would be the conse- 
quences if you could have your wish granted? Sup- 
pose, now, it were to become as cold as Greenland, in- 
stantly ! 

‘Oh, I wish it would,” rejoined Sophrona: “Id 
willingly answer for all the bad consequences.” 

But, Sophrona! said Mr. A. you cannot surely haye 
thought! Do think a moment! The water in the 
streams, now flowing so briskly; how soon it would be 
solid ice! The vegetables, designed for next winter’s 
supply for man and beast; the numerous fruits that 
now abound in the earth; why all would he suddenly © 
destroyed, and that without remedy, if you could have 
your wish. Nay, a thousand times more terrible than 
all this, the sudden chill would probably for ever de- 
stroy all vegetable life, as well as every animal. 

No living being could long withstand the shock; aad 
probably the greater part wonld freeze to death with- 
in a few minutes after the change. ~ ; 

“‘T do not believe this,” said Sophrona, “I have 
seen and felt very great changes of the atmosphere, 
and I never yet thought I was in the least danger of be- 
ing frozen.” 

But, my dear girl, the greatest change you probably 
ever experienced was as nothing at all to a change 
from the present temperature of our atmosphere, 
which is 90 degrees to 10 degrees below cipher, or Ze 
ro. Why this is 100 degrees of difference. 

“ Well,” said Sophrona, “ it is terribly hot, to day, 
at any rate, and I wish it was cooler.” 

Now, said Mr. A. you begin to talk rationally, and 
Tam glad to hear you. I hope you will never agait 
be heard to wish a hot July day were suddenly changed 
into the cold of Greenland. Besides being very fool- 
ish, such wishes are very impious. Our Father m 














he had any i acquaintance with him. One 
evening Mr. R. noticing a little lad trotting after him, 





heaven, sends such weather to people of every country 
and climate, at every season, as is on the whole for 
the best. [Parley’s Mag. 

















